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II 


MYTH 


Greetings from the Demilitarized Zone between Making a Killing and 
Making a Living. 

Greetings from the place where Sword meets Plow. 

It appears on no map, but what happens here affects every household, 
every neighborhood, every town, every school lunch, every acre, every 
aquifer, every river, every tidal estuary, every local economy, every 
foodshed, every Guerilla Cafe, every Lucky Penny Farm, every Butter- 
works Farm, every Organic Valley, every free-range chicken in every 
pot, every confined hog, every earthworm, every actinomycete , 1 every 
living thing. 



This is where we lost ourselves—the place that appears on no map. 

We wanted to leave behind the Old World of inequality, incivility and 
ecological decline, but our prospects were uncertain. We wanted to 
head away from fake and toward real. We wanted less carbon in the 
atmosphere and more fertility in the soil. We wanted to restore commu¬ 
nity and revitalize Main Street. Yet, we had the nagging suspicion, more 


1 Actinomycetes are filamentous bacteria that live in the soil. 
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than a nagging suspicion, that as we took one step forward, we were 
taking two steps back. 

So, we landed here—the place where too much wealth and too much 
poverty, too much information and too little wisdom, too much news 
and too little history, too much speculation and too little imagination, 
too many calories and too little nutrition are giving us a world-class 
case of cognitive dissonance. 

We’re more connected and more disconnected than ever before. 

We give Nobel Prizes for inventing financial derivatives, but none for 
keeping track of them. 

We shop at the farmers’ market, but park our investments in Coca-Cola. 

We give our money to people we don’t know very well to invest in 
things they don’t understand very well, halfway around the world in 
places we will never visit, so that we can bring home the cheap bacon. 

This is where we find ourselves—the place where we can begin anew, 
investing in things that we understand, near where we live, starting 
with food. 



This is the place where Economy cozies up to Ecology. 


Doing Well stops here, on his way to the bank, to give Doing Good a 
peck on the cheek. 
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This is the place where the compass of Buy Low/Sell High goes kaflooey. 
(Philanthropists come here occasionally—like monarch butterflies migrating 
to the pine forest of the Trans-Mexican volcanic belt near the border of 
Michoacan or finance ministers migrating to the Berghotel Schatzalp in 
Davos—to contemplate the problems markets leave behind .) 

And, yes, for you fans of astrology, mythology and manure-packed 
cow horns buried under the full moon, this is the place where Jumbo 
Goddamn Mumbo is frequently seen having two-martini lunches with 
geomancy fairies and anthroposophical spirits half his age. 2 



“We need a new myth about people and planet.” 


So writes Spencer Beebe, the founder of Ecotrust. 3 He could have said a 
new myth about money, a myth that allows us to see both the world of 
money and the world in which we live. 

Beebe’s call is all the more interesting in that he is the founder of 
a nonprofit financial institution with assets of $30 million, annual 
revenues of $11 million, and a for-profit investment affiliate that owns 
100,000 acres of forest, rangeland and farmland. 4 Ecotrust is probing 
the boundary between fiduciary responsibility and a new economic 
narrative. 


2 For more on Jumbo Goddamn Mumbo, Zero Chief, Symbiosis and a dozen or so other demigods and goddesses 
who gathered recently near the Continental Divide, go to Poetically Incorrect (in SOIL: Notes Towards the Theory and 
Practice of Nurture Capital, Slow Money Institute, 2017). 

3 Nature State: Ten Parables for the Anthropocene, Spencer Beebe (Ecotrust, 2019), p. 3. 

4 Ecotrust’s mission is to “inspire fresh thinking that creates economic opportunity, social equity and envi¬ 
ronmental well-being” in Salmon Nation (as they call their regional home), focusing on salmon fisheries, food 
systems and forestry from northern California to Alaska. 
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When Greta Thunberg chastised members of the U.N. General Assembly 
for accepting “fairy tales of eternal economic growth,” she was also 
calling for a new economic narrative. 


But those aren’t fairy tales she was calling out. They’re myths. 



Perhaps the greatest myth of the 21st century is that 
globalization and climate change can be managed 
without addressing the question of limits to growth. 


Back in the 18th century, Thomas Malthus, predicting imminent food 
shortages due to population growth, didn’t get his numbers right. 

Neither did IBM CEO Thomas Watson get his numbers right when 
predicting, in the early 1940s, “There is a world market for about five 
computers.” 

The power of exponential growth and accelerating technological 
innovation was bigger than both of them. 

When the Club of Rome published The Limits to Growth in 1973, it 
put a new cast on such matters. Despite being criticized as “Chicken 
Little with a computer,” The Limits to Growth succeeded in framing the 
modern environmental discussion. The book came out just as human 
population was doubling at its fastest pace in history—from 1950 to 
1987, world population grew from 2.5 billion to 5 billion, on its way to 
the fastest additional billion in history, from 5 billion to 6 billion during 
the period 1987 to 1999. This acceleration of population growth in the 
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modern era can be considered another way: It took 200,000 years for 
the human population to reach 1 billion and then just 200 more years to 
pass 7 billion. Today, we’re on the cusp of 8 billion. Litanies of accom¬ 
panying growth in resource use and pollution—everything from carbon 
emissions, energy, plastic and synthetic chemicals to glaciers melting 
and lead in the Greenland ice cap—are legion. 


Out of all this tumult, the world’s first few thousand billionaires made 
their way to center stage. 

Jeremy Grantham, widely respected on Wall Street and whose hedge fund 
has more than $60 billion in assets, has been arguing for years that the 
compound growth rate assumed by modem finance is unsustainable: 

I was talking to a group of super quants, mostly PhDs in math¬ 
ematics, about finance and the environment. I used the growth 
rate of the global economy back then—4.5% for two years, back 
to back—and I argued that it was the growth rate to which we 
now aspired. To point to the ludicrous unsustainability of this 
compound growth I suggested that we imagine the Ancient 
Egyptians (an example I had offered in my July 2008 Letter) 
whose gods, pharaohs, language, and general culture lasted for 
well over 3,000 years. Starting with only a cubic meter of physical 
possessions (to make calculations easy), I asked how much 
physical wealth they would have had 3,000 years later at 4.5% 
compounded growth. Now, these were trained mathematicians, 
so I teased them: “Come on, make a guess. Internalize the general 
idea. You know it’s a very big number.” And the answers came 
back: “Miles deep around the planet.” “No, it’s much bigger than 
that, from here to the moon.” Big quantities to be sure, but no 
one came close. In fact, not one of these potential experts came 
within one billionth of 1% of the actual number, which is approx¬ 
imately 10 57 , a number so vast that it could not be squeezed into 
a billion of our Solar Systems. Go on, check it. If trained mathe¬ 
maticians get it so wrong, how can an ordinary specimen of Homo 
sapiens have a clue? Well, he doesn’t. 5 

5 GMO Newsletter, April 2011 
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Grantham’s assumption that mathematicians and financiers would 
have an easier time questioning the “ludicrous unsustainability” of 
compound growth is curious. I’ve seen repeatedly, in conversations 
with many folks, that the “ordinary specimen of Homo sapiens ” has a 
much better visceral understanding of the fallacies of finance than do 
financiers and sophisticated investors. Is this surprising? After all, the 
emperor is the last one to realize that his new clothes don’t exist. 

Exponential Growth and his first cousin, Compound Interest, are 
mythic in their ability to overwhelm the social and environmental 
sensibilities of even the most sophisticated investors. 



Exponential Growth and Compound Interest are the 
perfect demigods for a rootless people. 


Americans’ susceptibility to myths of limitless economic growth has its 
roots in our particular brand of rootlessness. 

Slavery, Manifest Destiny, the Frontier Mentality, the Trail of Tears, the 
Gold Rush, On the Road, suburbia, Apollo—the American social fabric 
has since the beginning been woven of removal, immigration, conquest, 
pioneering, mobility, individualism, entrepreneurship, competition 
and restlessness. Wall Street has institutionalized, fiduciarized and 
enshrined these cultural traits. 
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After visiting the United States in 1831, Alexis de Tocqueville wrote, in 
a chapter titled “Why Americans Are So Restless in the Midst of Their 
Prosperity”: 

In the United States, a man carefully builds a dwelling in which 
to pass his declining years, and he sells it while the roof is being 
laid; he plants a garden and he rents it out just as he was going to 
taste its fruits; he clears a field and he leaves to others the care 
of harvesting its crops. He embraces a profession and quits it. He 
settles in a place from which he departs soon after so as to take 
his changing desires elsewhere. Should his private affairs give 
him some respite, he immediately plunges into the whirlwind of 
politics. And when toward the end of a year filled with work some 
leisure still remains to him, he carries his restive curiosity here 
and there within the vast limits of the United States. He will thus 
go five hundred leagues in a few days in order better to distract 
himself from his happiness. 6 

Putting down roots has never been an American strong point. Today, 
we move, on average, 11 times during our lifetimes. Most of us have 
families who have come here in the not-too-distant past. The siren call 
of Moving On seems more real to us than the poetic strains of Staying 
Put. 7 Our attention and our money seem destined to flow elsewhere, 
making us all the more susceptible to the abstractions of the Dow, the 
seductions of cyberspace and the titillations of the Twitterverse. 


6 Democracy in America , Alexis de Tocqueville (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1945), p. 136 [First American edition 
published in 1840] 

7 Gary Snyder writes, “Living in a place—the notion has been around for decades and has usually been dismissed 
as provincial, backward, dull, and possibly reactionary. But new dynamics are at work. . .Good minds, which are 
often forced by company or agency policy to keep moving, will make notable contributions to the neighborhood if 
allowed to stay put. And since local elections deal with immediate issues, a lot more people will turn out to vote. 
There will be a return to civic life.” From the essay “Coming into the Watershed,” A Place in Space (Counterpoint, 
1995) pp. 231-232. Since the preceding are not poetic strains, let’s add: 

Kites come down the mountains 
And glide quavering over the rooftops; 

and frost melts in the sun. 

A low haze hangs on the houses 
—firewood smoke and mist— 

Slanting far to the Kamo river 
and the distant Uji hills. 

Farmwomen lead down carts 
loaded with white radish; 

I pack my bike with books— 

all roads descend toward town. 

(from Snyder’s “Work to Do Toward Town,” in The Back Country ) 
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We are a nation of the mobile and the absentee, 8 “the first people on 
earth who have no need of our neighbors”: 

Borne on cheap oil, our food arrives as if by magic from a great 
distance (typically, two thousand miles). If you have a credit 
card and an Internet connection, you can order most of what you 
need and have it left anonymously at your door. We’ve evolved a 
neighborless lifestyle. 9 

This is the American Dream’s mythic shadow. Opportunity, equality 
and self-improvement, the dream; seflishness, inequality and restless¬ 
ness, the shadow. 

We pursued Two Cars in Every Garage and a Chicken in Every Pot. We 
went whole hog for supermarkets, superhighways, supertankers and 
superstores. We did not resist as commerce trumped culture. We did 
not resist as food moved from farm and kitchen to restaurant, corpora¬ 
tion and factory. 

We did not resist as, cut off from roots, money accelerated, harmlessly 
at first, then insidiously, becoming ever more distant from fact and 
fiction. 



8 Thorstein Veblen put the issue of absentee ownership squarely in our sights back in 1923: “It may be said, of 
course, and perhaps truthfully, that the absentee owners of the country’s industrial equipment come in for a 
disproportionate share of the ‘national dividend,’ and that they and their folks habitually consume their share in 
superfluities; but no urgent moral indignation appears to be aroused by all that.” Absentee Ownership, Thorstein 
Veblen (Transaction Publishers, 1997), New Brunswick, New Jersey, p. 10 [Originally published in 1923 by B.W. 
Huebsch Inc./Viking Press] 

9 Eaarth: Making a Life on a Tough New Planet, Bill McKibben (Times Books, New York, 2010), p. 133 
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“People aren’t interested in facts,” Jack Kerouac wrote in 
his journal in December 1949. 


The spontaneous prose and autobiographical fictional travelogue of 
Kerouac’s On the Road, and the original scroll version from which the 
popularized novel was adapted, are “more important as a myth or a 
cultural marker than as a novel.” 10 

Today, venture capital unicorns and hedge fund managers who make 
$1 billion per year are more important as myths or cultural markers 
than as economic indicators. * 11 

Plastic micro-particles in high-elevation Alpine and Rocky Mountain 
snowmelt are mythic markers, in addition to being particular ecological 
factlets. 

The Gaussian copula formula seems mythic to some. 12 The language of 
gods: 


10 As cited by Scott Staton in “Neal Gassady: American Muse, Holy Fool” (The New Yorker, December 12, 2012) 

11 Reporting publicly the results of its $400 million venture capital portfolio, the Kauffman Foundation found that 
the lure of the venture capital story obscured subpar financial returns. 

12 From “Recipe for Disaster: The Formula That Killed Wall Street” (Wired, February 23, 2009): “It was hardly 
unthinkable that a math wizard like David X. Li might someday earn a Nobel Prize. After all, financial econo¬ 
mists—even Wall Street quants—have received the Nobel in economics before, and Li’s work on measuring risk 
has had more impact, more quickly, than previous Nobel Prize-winning contributions to the field. Today, though, 
as dazed bankers, politicians, regulators, and investors survey the wreckage of the biggest financial meltdown since 
the Great Depression, Li is probably thankful he still has a job in finance at all. Not that his achievement should 
be dismissed. He took a notoriously tough nut—determining correlation, or how seemingly disparate events are 
related—and cracked it wide open with a simple and elegant mathematical formula, one that would become ubiq¬ 
uitous in finance worldwide. 

“For five years, Li’s formula, known as a Gaussian copula function, looked like an unambiguously positive 
breakthrough, a piece of financial technology that allowed hugely complex risks to be modeled with more ease 
and accuracy than ever before. With his brilliant spark of mathematical legerdemain, Li made it possible for 
traders to sell vast quantities of new securities, expanding financial markets to unimaginable levels. 

“His method was adopted by everybody from bond investors and Wall Street banks to ratings agencies and 
regulators. And it became so deeply entrenched—and was making people so much money—that warnings 
about its limitations were largely ignored. 

“Then the model fell apart.” 
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Example 1: Gaussian copula 
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Where </) ’(■) is the inverse of standard cumulative distribution function. 


Avery different kind of earthly conversation is going on at Four Season 
Farm, where decades of inspired soil building have been producing 
results so real they are almost mythic. 



The farmer’s field is Ground Zero in defense of the real. 


You can’t fake a carrot. 

You can fake a financial projection. You can fake an earnings report. 
You can massage the numbers. You can interpret statistics. You can 
manipulate data. You can manufacture a financial model. 

You can’t fake a beet. 
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No doubt that’s why Tom Robbins started Jitterbug Perfume with this 
paean to the purplish cousin of the potato: 

The beet is the most intense of vegetables. The radish, admit¬ 
tedly, is more feverish, but the fire of the radish is a cold fire, the 
fire of discontent not of passion. Tomatoes are lusty enough, yet 
there runs through tomatoes an undercurrent of frivolity. Beets 
are deadly serious. 

Slavic peoples get their physical characteristics from potatoes, 
their smoldering inquietude from radishes, their seriousness from 
beets. 

The beet is the melancholy vegetable, the one most willing to 
suffer. You can’t squeeze blood out of a turnip... 

The beet is the murderer returned to the scene of the crime. 

The beet is what happens when the cherry finishes with the 
carrot. The beet is the ancient ancestor of the autumn moon, 
bearded, buried, all but fossilized; the dark green sails of the 
grounded moon-boat stitched with veins of primordial plasma; 
the kite string that once connected the moon to the Earth now a 
muddy whisker drilling desperately for rubies. 

The beet was Rasputin’s favorite vegetable. You could see it in 
his eyes. 

No such rhapsodic rant has ever been ranted about sugar beets, which 
are literally pale in comparison. No sugar beet, even when reaching a 
foot long and weighing in at 3 to 5 pounds, ever inspired a novelist or a 
poet. There’s nothing poetic about 29 million tons of annual sugar beets 
harvested in the U.S. or the several million tons of sucrose into which 
they are processed. 13 

Perhaps the only thing less poetic than sugar beets themselves is the 
rancorous debate about GMOs. A full 95% of U.S. sugar beets are genet- 

13 Sugar beets are planted on more than one million acres in the U.S.; by contrast, the table beet, or beetroot, is 
planted on 10,000 acres. 
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ically modified. While we are arguing about GMOs—about their safety 
for human consumption, the accompanying increased use of glyphosate 
and its impact on soil life, the emergence of super-weeds, the impact of 
reduced tillage on soil erosion—we may not notice that trust is eroding 
faster than soil. 

GMOs erode trust. Glyphosate kills affection. 

Farm fields devoid of earthworms and conversations devoid of neigh¬ 
borliness are cultural markers of a society that is tilting away from 
Making a Living and towards Making a Killing. 14 



Perhaps the idea of neighborliness has always been a bit of a myth in 
America. 

I grew up in a suburban New York neighborhood during the 1950s and 
remember limited interaction between families on our block. In the 
heartland, counties full of 2,000-acre farms put a different cast entirely 
on the idea of neighborliness. Search “neighborhood” on Google and 
you land on Nextdoor, “The private social network for your neighbor¬ 
hood.” The site boasts 208,000 neighborhoods across the country: 

Nextdoor is the best way to stay informed about what’s going 
on in your neighborhood—whether it’s finding a last-minute 
babysitter, planning a local event, or sharing safety tips. There are 
so many ways our neighbors can help us, we just need an easier 
way to connect with them. 


14 “I just worked the sugar beet harvest. I kept asking everyone how come there’s not 1 worm in the black, rich 
soil? The whole time I was there working for one month, I did not see one worm in the black soil. Amazing and 
scary.” Steve Holt, commenting on https://livingnongmo.org/2018/06/25/gmo-feature-sugar-beets/ 
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What such not-quite-entirely-real-neighborhoods have in common 
is that they are organized less around local culture than around the 
demands of distant markets. 


Which is more real: A myth or a market? A market or a place? Which is 
more nutritious: A table beet or a sugar beet? Which is more salubrious: 
The global economy or a bowl of borscht? 



Russia’s Beloved Borscht Reveals 
Reality of Inflation 

Retired Siberian journalist tracks ingredients to document the country’s 
soaring food prices 

By Paul Sonne 

Updated April 30, 2015 12:59 pm ET 

MOSCOW—Every other month, retired teacher Natalya Atuchina cooks up a special 
pot of borscht in her home city of Omsk. A year ago, she bought the ingredients at 
local markets for 165 rubles ($3.20). In April, they cost nearly 247 rubles. 


Recipe for 
Inflation 

The price of the ingredients in 
Natalya Atuchina's borscht (right) 
has risen by nearly 50% in a year, 
a sign that inflation is hitting 
ordinary Russians close to home. 
Total price of Ingredients 
250 rubles 





CABBAGE SCALUONS, TOMATO ONION BEEF POTATOES 

1/4 head Diu, OTHER paste, lean One About 1/2 kg Three 
Note: 1 ruble = $0,019 Source: Sergei Komarovskikh, Omsklnform photo: Sergei Sapotsky 
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Natalya Atuchina, a retired teacher 
in the Siberian city of Omsk, 
makes a special pot of borscht 
every other month to tabulate her 
husband’s “Borscht Index.” 
Photo: Sergei Sapotsky 


Ms. Atuchina’s soup is the benchmark for the “Borscht Index,” a metric her 
husband Sergei Komarovskikh devised a little over a year ago to track food costs 
in their Siberian city. Since then, the borscht’s price has risen 49.5%, evidence of 
the real-life sting of inflation in Russia. 


“Borscht is a very objective indicator,” says Mr. Komarovskikh, a 66-year-old 
retired journalist. In a recent report for local news agency Omsklnform, he 
wrote: “The borscht can’t lie.” 


The reason the borscht can’t lie is because it is served up with a combi¬ 
nation of conviviality and tradition, working its magic on multiple 
levels at once—the visceral, the nutritional, the cultural. Deconstruct 
it economically and add its components back up, and you don’t get 
borscht. Which doesn’t mean we must completely reject the idea of 
a Borscht Index. Might be a welcome addition to the morning news. 
“Today’s Borscht Index is up 47 rubles.” 

Everyone knows that numbers can lie. Yet most of us seem all too 
prone to forget that even the most objective of indicators are subject 
to interpretation. 
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“The borscht can’t lie.” 


There is nothing more real, at a time when means are swamping ends and 
economic growth is losing its purchase as the sole arbiter of progress, 
than our confusion about the fake and the real. 



We’re sorely tempted to see the latest confusion about the 
fake and the real as unique to our times. 


The contest between the fake and the real has been going on since the 
dawn of civilization. The shadows on the wall of Plato’s cave—real or 
fake? The fortunes made and lost in Holland’s Tulip Mania—real or 
fake? K-rations—real or fake? The Dow Jones Industrial Average—real 
or fake? 

Befuddlement in the wake of technological innovation has been with us 
for at least 500 years. 

Take the advent of the printing press, for instance. “The movable type 
printing press was the great revolution in Renaissance information 
technology and arguably provides the closest historical parallel to the 
emergence of the internet,” observes Professor Jeremiah Dittmar of the 
London School of Economics. The first printing press was developed 
by Johannes Gutenberg in 1450 in Mainz, Germany, and the first mass 
print run of a book, 180 copies, was the Gutenberg Bible. By 1500, 
some 200 European cities had a printing press. At the same time, a very 
different text also went “viral.” By 1520, twenty editions of the Malleus 
Maleficarum had been printed. It became known in many quarters as 
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the authoritative source of information concerning Satanism, and it is 
credited as having contributed significantly to a witch frenzy and the 
widespread notion that women were more inclined to be witches than 
men. One historian writes, “The swift propagation of the witch hysteria 
by the press was the first evidence that Gutenberg had not liberated 
man from original sin.” 15 


Whatever we think about the realness or fakeness of either of these 
early books, there is a larger point to be considered about the funda¬ 
mental role information technology plays in modernity: 

It was the first great consumer age. So with print Europe experi¬ 
enced its first consumer phase, for not only is print a consumer 
medium and commodity, but it taught men how to organize all 
other activities on a systematic lineal basis. It showed men how to 
create markets and national armies... 

Print is the technology of individualism.. .Typography tended to 
alter language from a means of perception and exploration to a 
portable commodity. 16 

Printed text seems more real than orally transmitted myth. Doing the 
numbers seems more real than direct experience. General Mills seems 
more real than Four Season Farm. 



Confusion about the fake and the real has been stirred up anew, and 
with more virulence than ever, by today’s arguments about wearing face 
masks and the eruption of skepticism about science, professional elites 
and federal agencies: 


15 Witchcraft in the Middle Ages, Jeffrey Burton Russell (Cornell University Press, 1972), p. 234 

16 The Gutenberg Galaxy, Marshall McLuhan (University of Toronto Press, 1962), pp. 138-161 
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Once again, in this frayed Republic, there is scant middle ground. 

The virus is Godzilla destroying all before it. The virus is a myth, 
get over it.. .Nobody foresaw what a pathogen about one-thou¬ 
sandth the width of an eyelash could trigger in a society where 
truth itself has been obliterated. 17 

Truth, trustworthy information, myth, fake news, political rancor, tribal 
vitriol. 

The President of the United States and Jack Kerouac, it seems, came 
to the same conclusion from very different angles: “People aren’t 
interested in facts.” One interprets this as a license to pretend there is 
no such thing as truth and the other as a calling to evoke truth through 
literary fiction. 

The World Health Organization reported a few months ago that it was 
not only fighting COVID-19 but also an “infodemic,” which it defined 
as “an overabundance of information—some accurate and some not— 
that makes it hard for people to find trustworthy sources and reliable 
guidance when they need it.” The understatement of the century. In the 
Age of Ones and Zeroes, the time of Twitterdee-and-Twitterdumbism, 
the epoch of data smog, we are challenged to continually reconnoiter 
between the fake and the real. 



In order to seem more real, the world's largest private 
bank uses the photo of an anonymous Asian rice farmer. 


17 “The Masked Versus the Unmasked,” Roger Cohen (The New York Times , May 15, 2020) 
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Look at the following caption-less picture, from the impact investing 
web page of UBS, the world’s largest private bank: 



Does anyone really think that a Swiss global financial giant, managing 
trillions of dollars, is going to invest in small-scale rice cultivator “X” 
in Asian country “Y,” while delivering “competitive returns” to anony¬ 
mous institutional investors in country “Z”? 

UBS could have chosen a photo of an engineer working at Tesla. Or an 
American farmer flying an eBee Ag drone. Instead, they chose an Asian 
farmer, working slowly, putting his or her hands in the soil. 

Beyond those perfectly imperfect rows of rice paddies, I see, in the 
use of this photo for these purposes, layers of sublimated ruefulness— 
ruefulness about the industrialization of farming, ruefulness about 
the difficulty of maintaining human contact across layers of financial 
intermediation, ruefulness about the inability of financial institutions 
to stay grounded, ruefulness about the inability of global markets to 
support stewardship and cultivation that operate at human scale and at 
nature’s pace. 
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To reconnect people, place and planet at this moment in 
history, we need a myth that puts finance in its place. 


The economic story of the 20th century was shaped by financialization. 

Financialization is the epic, demythologizing mythologizer of the Age of 
Ones and Zeros. 

“The first hedge fund was set up in the 1940s,” reports Niall Ferguson 
in The Ascent of Money, “and as recently as 1990, there were just 610 
of them, with $38 billion under management. There are now over 
seven thousand, with $1.9 trillion under management.” 18 That was 
in 2007; today, more than 10,000 hedge funds have over $3 trillion 
under management. At the inception of the Great Recession in 2008, 
the derivatives market was valued at $600 trillion; today, it exceeds 
$1 quadrillion. 19 All of which was enabled by and tethered to unprec¬ 
edented exponential increases in computer power and the speed with 
which information can be processed and transmitted. 

The only thing strong enough to justify such extreme levels of financial¬ 
ization is myth. The only thing strong enough to counter such extreme 
levels of financialization is myth. 


18 The Ascent of Money, Niall Ferguson (Penguin Press, New York, 2008), p. 5 

19 A quadrillion is a thousand trillion. In 2018, this was more than 10 times larger than the total global economy 
(global economic output, or the GDP of the entire world economy). A quadrillion is such a big number that the 
tricks explaining how big a trillion is (you know, such as if Jesus had borrowed a trillion dollars and was paying 
back $1 million a day, he still wouldn’t have paid it back, that kind of thing) aren’t good enough to bring a quadril¬ 
lion dollars down to earth. There are roughly a quadrillion ants living on the earth. 
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In the sixth century B.C., Lao Tzu wrote: “What is rooted is easy to 
nourish.” And: “When you have institutions, know where their functions 
should end.” 

Around the same time, the ancient Greeks offered plenty of mythic 
guidance that is still remarkably prescient. Icarus has waited millennia to 
pet the first cloned mammal, a sheep named Dolly. Pandora has waited a 
long time, too, to witness anti-freeze proteins from Arctic flounder being 
spliced into tomatoes. And to have her own Facebook page. 

For who knows how long, the indigenous peoples of Turtle Island have 
gathered near sacred trees to sing O Wakan-Tanka. 

A century ago, here’s what L.H. Bailey, founder of the Cornell College 
of Agriculture, had to say: “Close regard for the mother earth does 
not imply any loss of mysticism or of exaltation—quite the contrary. 
Science but increases the mystery of the unknown and enlarges the 
boundaries of the spiritual vision.” 

Today, as global social and ecological crises increasingly test the hege¬ 
mony of economics and the limits of technology, the wisdom of the 
ages from West, East, North and South gets jumbled together, spilled 
out on the table of civilization, pieces of a mythic puzzle. 



Root around in the puzzle pieces. Be on the lookout for Pericles, 
Nicholas Georgescu-Roegen and the occasional organic beet. 
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Georgescu-Roegen? Nobel Laureate Paul Samuelson, whose Economics 
is the all-time best-selling textbook on the subject, lauded him as “a 
pioneer in mathematical economics,” but that hardly does him justice. 
Georgescu-Roegen presaged the field of ecological economics and the 
work of Kenneth Boulding, Herman Daly, Hazel Henderson, Dennis 
Meadows and Dana Meadows. He wrote about “Energy and Economic 
Myths,” nesting economics inside physics. He integrated economics and 
the Second Law of Thermodynamics. He didn’t stop there. He thought 
about myth in the broadest historical terms: 

Should we run out of some resources, we will always think up 
something, just as we have continuously done since the time of 
Pericles. Nothing, therefore, could ever stand in the way of an 
increasingly happier existence of the human species. One can 
hardly think of a more blunt form of linear thinking... 

Myths have always occupied a prominent role in the life of man. 

To be sure, to act in accord with a myth is the distinctive charac¬ 
teristic of man among all living beings. Many myths betray man’s 
greatest folly, his inner compulsion to believe that he is above 
everything else in the actual universe and that his powers know 
no limits... 

We must therefore watch our step, as some have already warned 
us, so as not to substitute a greater but distant pollution for a 
local one . 20 


If we want to crack the code with respect to limits and pollution, we’re 
going to need more than technological cleverness. If we want to get 
beyond the mythic shortcomings of the Gaussian copula formula, all 
that it represents and all that it does not take into account, we’re going 
to need more than the deadly seriousness of economic multiplication 
and political division. 


20 “Energy and Economic Myths,” Nicholas Georgescu-Roegen, Southern Economic Journal, (Vol. 41, No. 3), 
January 1975 
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We’re going to need imagination of the lively serious kind. 



If Wendell Berry is the pope of American Agrarianism and Washing 
Bear is the one and only Soil Mother, if Eliot Coleman is the non-pope 
of Post-Modern Peasantry and Winona LaDuke is a fierce fire breather 
of Native Knowledge, if Alexa Firmenich is Clumps of Ladybugs Thick 
as Fists and Greta Thunberg is the uber priestess warrior of Climate 
Peace, then Tom Robbins is surely the high-low poet preacher of the 
Lively Serious. 

Notice that Alan Greenspan didn’t make the list. It doesn’t matter 
whether he was right or wrong about the causes of irrational exuber¬ 
ance or how much his Federal Reserve policies contributed to the 
Great Recession. He doesn’t make the list. Neither does Elon Musk. 

It doesn’t matter whether shooting a Tesla into space was a master¬ 
stroke of marketing ingenuity or an act of commercial hubris so sloppily 
ill-conceived that it verges on species-level silliness. He doesn’t make 
the list, either. Which might lead the categorially inclined to wonder 
just what the criteria are for making the list. 

People who are prone to pre-epiphanies (huhs and hmmms in 
the run-up to AH As!); have a penchant for the quirky; know when 
a hug is called for and when it is not; don’t know the meaning of 
meaninglessness; recognize the difference between the reptilian, the 
mammalian and the floral; happily abjure the shortest distance between 
two points; harbor a certain skepticism when it comes to moonshots 
and unicorns; try not to think about Polysorbate 80; never miss an 
opportunity to appreciate a farmer; and less often than more-often- 
than-not act out of fear, hate, hubris or greed; make the list. 
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Relaxed, contemplative people with quasi-mythic proclivities make the 
list, too: 

When life was a constant struggle between predators, a 
minute-by-minute battle for survival, reptile consciousness was 
necessary. When there were seas to be sailed, wild continents 
to be explored, harsh territory to be settled, agriculture to be 
mastered, mine shafts to be sunk, civilization to be founded, 
mammal consciousness was necessary. In its social and familial 
aspects, it is still necessary, but no longer must it dominate. 

The physical frontiers have been conquered. The Industrial 
Revolution has shot its steely wad. In our age of high technology, 
the rough and tough manifestations of mammalian sensibility 
are no longer a help but a hindrance. (And the vestiges of 
reptilian sensibility, with its emphasis on territory and defense, 
are dangerous to an insane degree.) We require a less physically 
aggressive, less rugged human now. We need a more relaxed, 
contemplative, flexible kind of person, for only he or she can 
survive (and expedite) this very new system that is upon us. Only 
he or she can participate in the next evolutionary phase. It has 
definite spiritual overtones, this floral phase of consciousness . 21 

Even though Icarus and Apollo and Aphrodite and Demeter aren’t 
evoked in that passage, it’s not as if they aren’t in the wings. And even 
though we didn’t distinguish ourselves in the 20th century in terms 
of our ability to resist the Sirens’ call to power or heed Eirene’s call to 
biophilia, it’s not as if we can’t imagine them having a picnic, some¬ 
where in our general vicinity, bantering in lively serious tones, watching 
intently as all things viral run their course. 



211 often find myself arguing that small does not mean insignificant and slow does not mean lacking in urgency. 
Must we argue something similar about floral? Flower power got Woodstock to happen, it may have even got four 
students shot at Kent State, and it definitely stopped the tanks from rolling in Tiananmen Square. Perhaps flower 
power is floral consciousness on its way to the ultimate AHA!. See Jitterbug Perfume, Tom Robbins (Bantam, 1984), 
pp. 320-326. 
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Every age has its purveyors of fiction and its packagers of 
fact, its Pied Pipers and its C assandras, hut the current 
epoch is the first to witness the imagination of a species 
bumping up against the limits of a planet. 


You don’t have to be a perfume-loving novelist, an ecological economist 
or a Swedish schoolgirl to know. We are experiencing cultural and 
ecological disorientation on a scale for which history has not fully 
prepared us. 

There is ample evidence of all sorts that we need more than evidence 
of all sorts to make sense of things. More data won’t do it; uncertainty 
grows as fast as knowledge. Information floods in, yet most of it is 
muddled, commodified, politicized. Facts, it seems, make lousy tea 
leaves. 

This is where myth comes in: 

Since large-scale human cooperation is based on myths, the 
way people cooperate can be altered by changing the myths—by 
telling different stories. Under the right circumstances myths 
can change rapidly. In 1789 the French population switched 
almost overnight from believing in the myth of the divine right 
of kings to believing in the myth of the sovereignty of the people. 
Consequently, ever since the Cognitive Revolution Homo sapiens 
has been able to revise its behavior rapidly in accordance with 
changing needs. This opened a fast lane of cultural evolution, 
bypassing the traffic jams of genetic evolution. Speeding down 
this fast lane, Homo sapiens soon far outstripped all other human 
and animal species in its ability to cooperate. 22 


22 Sapiens: A Brief History of Humankind, Yuval Noah Harari (HarperCollins, New York, 2015), p. 32 
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We started down this “fast lane of cultural evolution” when the world 
was big and corporations were small. As the economy grew, we substi¬ 
tuted “the divine right of capital” for the divine right of kings, 23 enabling 
global projects of exploration, extraction, manufacturing and consump¬ 
tion. As the economy grew, we outstripped all other species not only in 
our ability to cooperate, but in our ability to overshoot ecological limits. 

Today, we’re peering into cyberspace and territories of unlimited techno¬ 
logical innovation, overshooting the economic myths that got us here. 



You know we are experiencing mythic tremors beneath our economic 
thinking when everyone from Vanguard founder John Bogle, financial 
entrepreneur at the level of trillions of dollars, to Marjorie Kelly, former 
publisher of Business Ethics magazine, has invoked Thomas Paine. 24 
Observes Kelly: 

As Thomas Paine memorably put it, ‘There is something very 
absurd in supposing a continent to be perpetually governed by 
an island.’ In our case the island is Manhattan, where Wall Street 
resides, and the continent is virtually our entire economy. 

At a certain point, exclusive stockholder governance may have made 
some sense. But at a certain point, it stops making sense. Again, as 
Paine said of America’s governance by England: ‘There was a time 
when it was proper, and there is a proper time for it to cease.’ 25 

Where, oh where, is that certain point? When, oh when, is the proper 
time? 


23 See Marjorie Kelly’s The Divine Right of Capital (Berrett-Koehler Publishers, 2001). 

24 Bogle’s reference to Thomas Paine appeared earlier. Bogle also cites a much less frequent Paine observation that 
“the more simple anything is, the less liable it is to be disordered.” See p. 197 of Bogle’s Enough: True Measures of 
Money, Business, and Life (John Wiley & Sons, 2009). 

25 The Divine Right of Capital, Marjorie Kelly (Berrett-Koehler Publishers, 2001), p. 96 
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For 400 years, ever since the days of the East India Company, the 
“legal fiction” of the limited liability corporation has held sway. The 
hegemony of this “ingenious device for obtaining individual profit 
without individual responsibility” 26 has become so complete that even 
as the logic of the modern shareholder corporation is pushed beyond 
the limits, we act as if a change of heart is as impossible as putting a 
genie back into a bottle. Putting billions of genies back into billions of 
bottles of Coke and Pepsi. Putting trillions of dollars back into billions 
of places. 

“The Arabs have taken billions of dollars out of this country and now 
they must put it back! It is ebb and flow, tidal gravity. It is ecological 
balance!” the CEO admonishes the emotionally overwrought TV 
anchorman in the movie Network. 

Homo economicus has taken Too Much to Account For out of culture and 
community, watershed and foodshed, and now we must put it back. 

We, with a little help from a few of our mythic friends. 

We, with a lot of help from our mycorrhizal bankers. 

We, with the occasional 0% loan to a farmer. 

We, on our way from Homo sapiens to Homo philios. 



26 The Devil’s Dictionary, Ambrose Bierce (1906) 
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Was it Ozymandias who said: “That’s enough about 
Berkshire Hathaway! Let’s eat! White Oak Pastures 
sausage! Black Cat roasted beets! Valley Flora greens !”! 27 


Welcome to the place where the Great Fiduciary in the Sky breaks bread 
with Mother Earth. 

Welcome to the place where Rogue Algorithm sits down with Symbiosis. 

This is the place where It Was the Best of Times got up the nerve to ask 
It Was the Worst of Times on a date. 

And, yes, for you fans of irrational exuberance, fiscal frolic and regularly 
scheduled tests of the Emergency Broadcast System, this is the place 
where Maya Angelou’s great-grandmother once perused a copy of 
Johnny Appleseed’s On the Earthworm School of Nurture Capital and 
Peaceable Finance. 


27 “Ozymandias” is one of Percy Bysshe Shelley’s most famous poems, evoking the ruins of a once-mighty ruler’s 
statue laying in the desert. In his 1821 essay “A Defence of Poetry,” Shelley describes how poets “draw into a 
certain propinquity with the beautiful and the true” and deal with the “double face of false and true.” White 
Oak Pastures is in Bluffton, Georgia; Black Cat Farm-Table-Bistro is in Boulder, Colorado; Valley Flora Farm is in 
Langlois, Oregon. 
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This notebook is brought to you by 
your friends at beetcoin.org 
and the Slow Money Institute. 



Thanks to these sponsors and partners: 

Backpacker's Pantry (Boulder, Colorado) 
Baird Orchards (Royal City, Washington) 
Fair Farm (Longmont, Colorado) 

Local Harvest ( localharvest.org ) 

Real Organic Project ( realorganicproject.org ) 


Special thanks to Jessica Xavier at planetxdesign.space 
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